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ONE HUNDRED PARTICIPANTS REPRESENTING FOURTEEN EAST 
COAST STATES VCRE INVITED TO A CC<NFERENCE SERVICES TO 
CHILDREN IN THE EAST COAST MIGRANT STREAM. THE KEYNOTE 
SPEAKER EXPRESSED CONCERN FC*R THE SOUTHERN WI»RKERS WTO 

migrate to the eastern seab«oarb, and suggested a cc«:rbination 
OF services to provide education, health, security, jogs, 

SXIAL STATUS, AND PERSONAL CREATIVE DEVEUXMENT FO»R THESE 
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The interstate movement of migrants has made it difficult to plan for services to migrant 
children. The need for cooperative planning is becoming even more evident as new programs 
are developed by state and community groups with funds now available under the Migrant 
Health Act and the Economic Opportunity Act. The National Committee on the Education of 
Migrant Children has been concerned that steps be taken to develop techniques for interstate 
and interagency planning which will assure effective use of available funds and make pro- 
vision for continuity in services from state to state. In light of this concern, the National 
Committee applied to Office of Economic Opportunity for assistance to explore ways of 
developing such needed techniques. 

The Consultation on Services to Children in the East Coast Migrant Stream was called 
as a first step in this exploration. The Consultation was held February 1-3 at the Lake Byro 
Conference Center near Avon Park, Florida. The purpose was twofold: to develop channels 

for communication, cooperation, and coordination of planning and programming for migrants 
on an interstate and an inter area basis; and to establish guidelines for the maximum use and 
continuity of existing services and those to be developed under the EGA and similar anli- 
poverty efforts. 

Persons from the East Coast states who have responsibility for the administration and 
supervision of programs in education, day care, or health for migrant children were invited 
to participate. Migrants, farmers, representatives of state Offices of Economic Opportunity, 
and national and field staff of agencies working with migrants were also invited. 

The one hundred participants represented approximately fourteen states. A represent- 
ative cross section of national, regional, state, and local private and public agencies were in 
attendance. 

Characterized by a new optimism made possible by the first real opportunity to provide 
needed services to migrants, the Consultation worked diligently to appraise realistically their 
present efforts and to conceive new directions and techniques for programming. 

The Consultation proved to be an important initial step. With implementation of the 
recommendations by the National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children and others, 
migrant services will, we are confident, become increasingly effective. 

The National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children wishes to express its 
appreciation to the cooperating agencies and the individuals who participated in the Con- 
sultation and who contributed to the development of the material contained in this report. 

Cassandra Stockburger 

Director 

NCEMC 
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KEYNOTE A DDRESS; PERSPECTIVES - MIGRA NTS AND POVKHTY 

Elizabeth B. Herring 



T“®“* *“ P®°Pl® *>>0 have worked for many 

ye^s to change conditions that bring about rural poverty. Certainly you in this room were 

^^^”Pov®J*ty’’longbef re the phrase came Into general use. Now new opportunities 

whether enough people will have enough inventiveness and stamina 
to make good use of these opportunities. 

*’®'^® ^ special purpose - to consider how to make education, health, 

Md dy care services available to the children of seasonal farm workers who follow the 

®™ Seaboard. We will not forget, however, that the problems of the 
children of seasonal farm workers must be considered In relation to the problems of their 

Pcu701ltS« 

The Poverty Story in the Rural South 

Since President Johnson announced a war on poverty, an annual Income of $3,000 has 
been adop^d as the dividing line between the families that are considered poor and those that 
are not. TWs amount is arbitrary but it gives the statisticians a figure to work with. As a 
resiut of their research we have learned that, although rural America includes only one- 
below $3 ooo" population, it includes almost one-half of the families with incomes 



<^r concern today is with seasonal farm workers on the Eastern Seaboard. The lowest 
rural Incomes are heavily concentrated in the Southern states. These low income areas are 
the main points of origin of the families now engaged in migratory seasonal farm work. With 
f^ exceptions, low Income rather than choice has been the rWson for migration. At the risk 
of repeating a thrlce-told tale, I will give a quick run-down of the history of conditions which 
have made life a struggle for seasonal farm workers. 



Income areas are In the Appalachian country where farming is 
difficult; however, much of the most severe poverty Is in the good land areas which have been 
cultivated under the plantation system, past and present. After emancipation, one hundred 
years ago, the sharecropper system came into being on cotton plantations. There were 
variations of this type of tenancy, but the most common type was the arrangement by which a 
farm worker was given a cabin or shack and a few acres to cultivate. The landlord supplied 
tools, seed, and credit at the plantation store. After the cotton was picked, the landlord 
received half the crop plus repayment of the credit advanced during the year. The share- 
cropper was lucky if he came out even at the end of the crop year. 

While the sharecropper system originated in the plantation areas 'where N^ro workers 
were in the majority, it was not long before many whites, and in some cases more whites 
than Negroes, were living In sharecropper cabins. The planter class, a small minority 
controlled the good land, and the South was Riled with low-income white people who could find 
no good way to earn a living. After emancipation, the white and Negro farm workers of the 

South found themselves "In the same boat," working as sharecroppers or share tenants, or 
getting hold of a piece of second-best land and eking out an existence as a subsistence farmer. 
The sight of money was a rare experience. 
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During the last fifty years, even the dubious security of the sharecropper system has 
been disappearing. Mechanization, abandonment of cotton culture in the Southeast, and Federal 
programs which limit production have contributed to this. Consider, too, that sharecroppers 
were underemoloved almost half the year. In many cases the sharecropper system has been 

As a result of these trends, many farmers have moved to towns and 
cities, or have become a part of the migratory, seasonal farm labor force. Many of these 
landless people are living in rural slums. 

In considering the problems of the seasonal farm worker of today, we must take account 
not only of what has happened to his work but of what has happened to him as a person. Be- 
cause of the low tax base and because of the discriminatory policy in health, education and 
welfare services, farm workers have been denied many of the rights due them as American 

citizens. 

Are We Entering a New Era in the Rural South? 

We are now at a turning point in history. Recent sessions of Congress have given 
America new tools for changing age-old poverty conditions. 

The first and foremost tool is the Civil Rights Act. Recentiy, I attended a meeting in 
Washington called by the Civil Rights Commission. The purpose of the meeting was to 
Interpret the rights guaranteed by Title VI of the Act. This title begins as follows: 

Sec. 601 No person in the United States sh - 11 on ground of race, c ^lor 
or national origin, be excluded from participating in, be denied the 
benefits of or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal assistance. 

The law provides that every Federal agency which gives financial assistance must 
issue rules and r^ulatlons to insure compliance with Sec. 601. 

The regulations Issued recently by the U. S. Department of Agriculture may be of great 
importance to seasonal farm workers. If in past decades all agricultural programs had been 
administered without discrimination, many Negro migratory farm workers would have been 
able to stay at home on their own land. A key difficulty has been the local control of some 
agricultural programs. Though partially financed by the Federal government, the adminis- 
tration of such programs as the Agricultural Extension Service was often affected by local 
patterns of discrimination. The Civil Rights Act has put an end to use of Federal money for 
pr<^rams which practice discrlmlnatlc.- 

Throughout its thirty years of history, the I'armers* Home Administration, another 
agency of the Department of Agriculture, has been assigned the task of assisting the less 
advantaged people in agriculture. Recently, its program has been expanded, and the agency 
is in a better position to help farm workers become established in farming or in a non-farm 
rural enterprise. The Farmers* Home Administration not only offers various credit programs 
but provides management assistance. The agency is now authorized to assist both farmers 
and non-farmers in rural areas, provided the persons concerned are unable to get con- 
ventional credit. State health, education and welfare agencies will find agricultural agencies 
increasingly helpful allies in providing assistance to farm and non-farm low-income rural 
people. There is a Farmers* Home Administration agent in every state and in most counties. 
He will welcome offers of help from other state agencies and can provide information about 
Farmers* Home Administration programs. 
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Under Secretary Freeman*s administration, the Rural Areas Development Program has 
been a major factor in Department policy. The RAD focuses on improvement of the economic 
3J1Q humHn situation in rural areas* Citizen committees are organized and advisory assist- 
ance is given by a panel representing the various Federal farm agencies most concerned. 
In each state the Farmers’ Home Administration agent is the chairman of the panel. 



The harshness ( the impact of machines upon the employment of agricultural workers 
was, in part, the result of their lack of training for anything but farm work. I object when 
people say that farm labor is by definition "unskilled," There are, however, too many people 
in the United States who have farm skills only. Also some large-scale farm employers have 
flooded the farm labor market by bringing in workers from the Caribbean and Mexico. Al- 
though such unfair competition is being checked, it is still true that there are too many farm 
workers who have no choice as to jobs and must accept low wages, irregular employment, 
and poor living conditions. 



Whatever plans we work out in this Consultation for the education of migrant children 
I am sure that we will also think about how new vocational and literacy programs can benefit 
their parents. Some seasonal workers will wish to stay in agriculture and will need additional 
training to keep up with technology in farming. Many others should receive training for non- 
farm occupations. ^ 

The Manpower and Vocational Training legislation is now several years old. Progress 
in use of these programs has been more rapid in cities than in rural areas. This is easy to 
explain: cities have more facilities and professional personnel; however, this imbalance 

should be corrected as soon as possible. 

At the close of the President’s State of the Union Address, CBS presented a report on 
poverty; a good deal of the story was about Chicago. A frequently repeated theme was* 
The poor in Chicago came from somewhere else" - Appalachia, Mississippi, et cetera. 

The people who go to the city take with them little but their hopes to cope with the new 
conditions. With scanty education and only farm, skills, they find themselves at another dead 
enc. The challenge is therefore to use our new programs of education and job training not 
only in the cities after workers have migrated but back home where the migration began. 

The question must be asked, "If farm workers are trained for new jobs, where will they 
find the jobs?" That is the universal question, urban and rural. Some bold and original national 
planning is needed. In the meantime, however, some steps are being taken. 

The Rural Areas Development Program which has already been mentioned has re- 
sponsibility, in cooperation with the Area Redevelopment Administration, for distressed rural 
areas. The Congress has before it a bill for Appalachia. Bills for other area and regional 
projects are being dropped into the Congressional hopper. This promising area and regional 
approach should result in the growth of industrial, business, recreational, conservation, and 
service enterprises which will open new job opportunities at home for rural people. 
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The too-easy assumption that, if things go wrong in the country, people should go to the 
city is now changing. City officials, amazed at their relief rolls and at the number of people 
untrained for urban life and suffering the disasters which go with lack of education and lack 
of jobs, are having some second thoughts. 

^ in the decades ahead the emphasis may be on healthy area and regional development of 
physi. and human resources. With balanced rural-urban development, cities will cease to 
be refugee camps for displaced rural people and will take their rightful place as marketing, 
finance, and cultural centers for the region to which the city owes its being and which it 
serves. Small places will develop diversified economies and adequate social institutions. 

^ese are some of the new programs and approaches v/hich are open to America at 
this time. There are so many new possibilities that confusion could result; however, a new 
perspective on united effort is emerging. 

It is good news that President Johnson has asked Vice-President fhimphrey to co- 
ordinate the activities of the government with respect to civil rights and the war on poverty. 
When talked about in general terms, coordination is an abstract thing. It becomes flesh and 
blood when we think in terms of people and how they can be served. 

In this meeting we will be thinking about real children, their families, and the range of 
their needs: education, health, security, jobs, a respected place in society, personal creative 

development. That, I suppose, is what "coordination of services" is supposed to achieve. As 
we think about migrant children, to the extent that we actually see them in their setting, will 
we know how to coordinate our services? 
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PANEL DISCUSSION; THE MIGRANTS LOOK AT SERVICES 
Rowlam! Watta Moderator, MUlage Benjamin, Myrtle A^alker, SUrley Mae Walker 

year infor^tion from persons who move out of Florida each 

^ ? j*?”’ to work in harvest jobs, three persons from Belle Glade, 

W 'ker alf n “?>ertence8 as migrant farm workers. Shirlev Mae 

at Shore High School in Belle (Hade.' Mrs. 
woraer^d to is president of Belle Glade's Ochechobee School PTA. Another 

Znd th“co7s:;imiom “ “ the discussion were unable to 

She ^°“«“ttalion that she began "going North on the season" in 1943. 

mdlcated that few changes nave taken place in working and living conditions in the oast 

,‘® ’’®tter now exc^t that gas stoves instead of kerosenfstoves 
are used. A .ew mi^e child care centers are avaUable. However, the price paid for picking 
beans is what it was tlarteen years ago. piciiing 

t® nineteen years old and Is a junior in high school. His famil y of 
the* ““srants since he was eight or nine years old. He went to work in 

fa^ite i*®f °n ®s earnings were spent for school clothes and for 

l^ly neecs. fhe Benjamin family usaally migrates to New York, with a stopover in Virginia. 
They have their own transportation. p vex m vixgima. 

in o/.Mrs. Walker, is fifteen years old and is also a junior 

in h^h school. Shiriey Mae hasworkedforthe past three summers, traveling with her mother 
and four other children to Maryland and New York as members of k cr^I 

Ti.n=n*“m®‘***‘r Uncertain Income, there is always the problem of housing. 

workers expressed the belief that much migrant illness jomes from crowed 
Md unsanitary housing, from unclean beds in particular. Frequently, it is necessary to patch 

most oJ“a.. tLT®*P Shirley Mae seem^ to mkd 

most of all the tack oi privacy in the crowded housing of the labor camps. 

Sn ^**s*^®^ indicated some knowledge of health services for migrants, but these were 
desenbed as inadequate. Miliage was ill one year. The nurse came on Monday but clinic day 

a private dLto^’*'^*’^^ to wait. If clinics are not available, migrants have to secure 

care day care centers. Usually, however, these are not large enough to take 

th^ ohUdren and are not accessible to many cangis. Thus mothers must often make 

to assuJ^TcareTher cMi?. *“ °“® ® ® 



Mrs. Walker and the too students are interested in edication. The Walkers remain in 

Pto‘- ^“’® children to finish the school year. However, both the Walker 

and the Benjamin ebUdren have enrolled in schools in states outside of Florida. One of the 
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major problems they have encountered is a great difference in the subjects offered in the 
various school systems. Millage, for example, was enrolled in French last fall in Virginia. 
A few weeks later he returned to Belle Glade and bad to subL^titute chemistry for French. 

Mrs. Walker admitted that her children were a little behind in school and that problems 
resulted from this. She described conditions as crowded in the Ochechobee school. In order 
to accommodate the large number of children, only half-day sessions are available for the 
first five grades. Only fifty preschool children can be cared for in the nearby day care center. 

Why did these persons become migrants? Mrs. W’alker returned to the migrant stream 
three years ago with the hope of saving money to buy a house. So far she has saved nothing. 
She is working now to enable her children to get enough education so they can take care of 
her when she is no longer able to work. 

What of the future? Mrs. Walker is pessimistic. At a time when good jobs demand more 
and more education, migrant wages remain so low that it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for migrant parents to provide education for their children. Without a good education 
the children will have no choice but to work in the fields like their parents. When asked 
about higher education for her children, she replied, ”I see no way. Some go but I don*t know 
of any whose family has paid for it." 

Both students, when asked about their own futures, said they hoped to go to collie. 
Shirley Mae had wanted to be a science teacher until she b^an chemistry. Now, she isn’t 
sure. Millage, at age nineteen, still clings to the hope that college will be possible but doesn’t 
see his way clearly "the way things are now." 

Panel members were asked what changes they would like to see brought about. Among 
their answers were these: better housing; better wages; better recreation facilities; more 

day care centers to relieve older children of baby sitting; more school space, teachers and 
scholarships. 

Oris Walker, assistant principal of Lake Shore High School in Belle Glade, was asked to 
comment on the educational problems of migrant children. Migrants make up 40 per cent of 
the total enrollment of his school. Mr. Walker pointed out that most migrant children canuut 
go to eoll^e because their parents do not have the funds. Lake Shore High School provides 
a few junior collie scholarships. 

An effort is made at Lake Shore to fit a student’s courses to those he has b^un in other 
states, but the school does not have enough counselors to do an adequate job in this area. 

PANEL DISCUSSION: THE AGENCIES LOOK AT NEEDS 

Eli E. Cohen, Moderator; Thomas H Bogia, George E. Haney, 

Gertrude Hoffman, Dorothy C. Hudson, Michael F. 

Marcinkowski, Monica B. Owen 

The panelists represented a cross section of public and private agencies that provide 
services to migrant children at the federal, state, and local levels in both home base and 
receiving areas. The panel was asked to consider the needs of migrant children and evaluate 
their services in view of these needs. 
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Day Care Services 



The Children's Bureau of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
had an historical interest in the welfare of migrant children. However, the first real break- 
through for providing day care for migrant children did not come until the amendments of 
1962 which provided funds for development of day care services for children of working 
mothers. 

In 1965 only twelve states are using Children's Bureau funds to provide for migrant 
day care. These funds must go to the state departments of welfare; they cannot be given to 
private groups. The state welfare department, however, may purchase services from private 
groups or may work cooperatively with them. One problem is to get states to use the funds 
allocated to them for day care services instead of returning the funds to the Children's 
Bureau. 

Not only are limited day care services available to migrant children, but the lack otf 
continuity in the kind of services creates serious problems. At the present, as the migrant 
child moves from place to place, he encounters a day care center here, none at the next place, 
and a change of program or a change of focus at the next. This results in con.iTsion and con- 
flict for the migrant child who especially needs stability, continuity of adult care, and a 
sense of belonging. 

A particularly controversial area is group care for infants. Although children under 
three are not able to spend long periods of time with a group, when the mothers work pro- 
vision must be made for their care.1 Day care leaders need to become more creative in this 
area. A possible solution would be the training and placement of mothers to care for two or 
three infants. This would be an e3q>ensive solution but a good one. 

The most desirable solution would be adequate wages so that the mothers could stay 
home and care for their own children. 

Lay care when properly conceived does not conflict with education. Day care is needed 
from birth to adolescence when parents are not at home. It differs from preschool and 
kindergarten in that these are for children of ages 3-5, for three to five hours a day. They 
provide only a certain type of pre^ram. Day care encompasses preschool and kindergarten, 
and, in addition, provides care for the child as long as parents are away. Good day care 
focuses on the care and protection of children. It provides health, education, and social 
ser/ices as well as metering. 

Health Services 



Public Law 87-692 is the Migrant Health Act which has aided a variety of health programs 
for migrants in twenty-seven states. The programs are carried out on the basis of grants to 
non-profit, private groups or to state or local public health agencies. 

Migrants have many health needs. Poor sanitation, crowded housing, and inadequate 
food and clothing contribute to health problems. Low income has made any but emergency 
dental and medical care unobtainable. Even where health services are now available problems 
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of adequate care still exist. Taboos and certain customs related to ethnic or cultural back- 
pound demand special understanding. Parent education is essential. Without the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the parent, immunizations or treatments often cannot be completed. 

Frequently, because little attention is paid to health records either by the patient or the 
staff, services are repeated or continuation of appropriate treatment is discontinued as the 
migrant moves from place to place. 

An Index of Health Services has been started by Florida in cooperation with four East 
Coast states. When fully developed, this index should aid in providing continuity of services 
and enable the migrant to know where services are available. 

Education Services % 

Until recently most legislation providing aid in education was geared to the talented and 
college-bound student. New and penddng l^islation, however, provides for part-time student 
work, loans to needy students, training programs for teachers and counselors of the dis- 
advantaged, and funds for libraries. The new education bill wUl provide free kindergarten, 
summer school programs, Saturday opportunity classes, etc. 

A recent step taken by the QHice of Education was a conference attended by representa- 
tives of eight East Coast states to plan new school records and a system for the transfer of 
these records from state to state. A report of the conference will be published. 

From the point of view of the states receiving migrants, the greatest problem seems to 
be lack of communication between states. It is presently impossible to keep track of school 

records. Because of such lack of communication, the effectiveness of counselors and teachers 
is limited. 

There was no consensus on the question of curriculum. Opinions ranged from the need 
for standardized programs or uniform texts on an interstate basis to the opposite view that 
textbooks should be forgotten and emphasis placed on securing teachers who are trained to 
evaluate children quickly and to plan individualized programs. 

The panelists felt that it is of utmost importance to get the child in school the first day 
it is available and to see that he stays in school. Summer school, for the receiving state, is 
an effective means of providing supplemental education. 

Summary 



The discussion pointed up that the agencies providing services to migrants have many 
of the same problems. Most of the problems center around lack of adequate means for com- 
munication either between agencies, between states, between agency and migrant, or between 
agency and community. 

This lack of communication has resulted in duplication of services in some areas and in 
gaps in others. One state made a plea for protection of the migrant child from too many 
services. Another state reported tens of thousands of migrants without most services. 
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The need to communicate with the migrant, to understand his culture and his values was 
emphasized, thus pointing up the necessity of including migrants in any planning of services. 

Community resistance in providing services is frequently encountered. It can be broken 
down only by involvement. An added problem in providing services at the community level is 
that the areas to which migrants come and go are rural areas where services and leadership 
are limited. Use of the total community action approach in planning will pull all of the 
services together in a coordinated program. This will provide for more effective planning at 
the community level. 

A final plea was that, whatever plans are made, we remember we are dealing with 
individuals. Whoe\^er the migrant child is, whatever his values, he is an individual and is not 
to be put in a mold. He has been in a mold too long. 

PANEL DISCUSSION: REACTIONS TO SERVICES AND NEEDS 

Eli E. Cohen, Moderator; Elizabeth B. Herring, Simon Marcson, 

Margaret Taylor, Cassandra Stockburger, Rowland Watts 

Panelists were asked to react to the material presented by the migrant worker and the 
agency panels as well as to the discussion of opportunities for providing migrant services 
under the EOA. They were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of existing services in meeting 
the realistic needs of migrants, to suggest possible solutions to unmet needs, and to lay out 
for the discussion groups which were to follow an integrated and systematic platform for 
adequate services to meet existing need. 

Present Services Inadequate 

The candid reactions of the panelists to services presently available were that existing 
services are too few, too unrealistic, and too unrelated to need. Many persons who plan and 
carry out programs know little or nothing about the life of the migrant. They understand little 
about the techniques used by the migrant for survival in a n^ative environment . The average 
classroom offers to the older migrant child - who is retarded age/grade wise - materials 
of interest only to very young children when, in reality, the older child has already assumed 
an adult role in his work and social relations. 

Inflexibility in agency planning is one barrier to meeting actual need. Protective 
attitudes toward maintaining existing programs and standards frequently create barriers to 
the development of services on a realistic and practical basis. This gives rise to the crit- 
icism that, foT* some agencies, preserving the rules, r^ulations, and highest standards is 
more important than realistically meeting a child's need. 

Isolation a Major Problem 

Those who plan for services must keep in mind that migrants are not simply segregated; 
they are isolatei They are isolated from community services. They do not knov/ how to ask 
for services. The agencies do not understand migrants* needs. Agencies plan services with- 
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out consulting the persons to be served, expecting them to fit into the usual organizational 
structure, schedule, and time patterns. 

The isolation of the migrant allows little opportunity for development of a concept of 
life outside the migrant stream His attitude toward his own potential is restricted to the 
limited world he knows. His behavior is restricted to the patterns of his own isolated group. 
If progress is to be made, the aim of services must be to break this cycle. The isolation 
barriers must be broken through. The stream must be opened up and the people let out to 
participate in the life of the community. The migrant must be aided to develop a self-image, 
to help himself, to, relate to the community, to use available services, and to change his way 
of living. 

Suggested Solutions 

Effective means of breaking the isolation barriers will involve changes in existing 
organizational structures, programs, residence laws, w£^es, and other living conditions. 
Under present circumstances migrants may be unable to participate in services. For example, 
an available school is of little value if children are hungry and have no clothing. 

The fear was expressed that the provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act will have 
little meaning to migrants. Communities will pass over this group of the poor in their plan- 
ning. Because of their isolation, migrants will never hear of the EOA and will not be able 
to ask help for themselves. Therefore, we must develop sufficient mobile staff vho can go to 
the migrant, move with the stream, and assist him in learning how to secure services. 

Special programs designed to meet specific needs must be developed for some groups. 
However, care must be taken not to develop a program which will perpetuate the migrant's 
isolation. These programs were suggested for consideration: 

l. In Education 

A. More reading materials for the home. 

B. Involvement of parents in the school. 

C. Work-school programs for older children. 

Do A family subsidy or scholarship for children in school to prevent economic hardship. 
II. In Day Care 

A. Programs to establish different behavior patterns. 

B. Programs to reach into the home and involve the family. 

C. Network of day care services to move with the stream, which will provide a 
consistent type of service. 

m. In Health 

A. Mobile health clinics, including equipment and staff, to go to farms and be available 
on a schedule geared to the non-working hours of clients. 
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IV. In Rural Areas 



A. Ways to provide confident leadership to carry out the needed programs. 

B. Guidance programs. 

C. Job training. 

D. A new concept in job placement without regard to race. 

Responsibility for Services 

The question of responsibility for services is not easily resolved. The interstate move- 
ment of migrants makes migrancy a national concern. One approach suggested as a possible 
solution was a Federal Bureau of Migrant Affairs, comparable to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
with funds and- staff to provide services. Other opinions indicated that the farming industry, 
the community, and the state benefit from the labor of migrant workers and should share 
responsibility for providing services. 

The question of degree of responsibility was raised. Florida as a home base area must 
provide schools, health services and other services for most East Coast stream migrants for 
a major portion of the year, in order to sustain intact a labor force which will be available to 
up-stream states as needed in the summer months. It was suggested that, because of this 
larger responsibility, the EOA should consider providing funding to Florida services of up to 
100 per cent. 

Summary 

The reactir-8 of the panel pointed emphatically to the need for better planning of 
services. The needs of those to be served should be the primary consideration. Services 
must have as their goal the breaking of the barriers which isolate migrants from the com- 
munity and perpetuate the cycle of migrancy from generation to generation. 

The clue to effective services is adequate staff to go to the migrant and aid him in 
helping himself to utilize services. If effective use of services is to be achieved, changes will 
be necessary in organizational structure, programs, and the living conditions of migrants. 
Indeed, migrants relieved of their isolation and allowed to become a part of the community 
could benefit from their travel. 

The nation as a whole benefits from the labor of migrant families. Responsibility for 
their welfare should be shared by the community, the state, and the nation. As long as migrant 
labor is an economic necessity, no one should be relieved entirely of responsibility for 
providing for the migrant's needs. 
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REPORT OF INTEREST GROUPS 

^^“tlclpatlon In the three Interest Group.- was on the basis of professional interest in 
e ti^r health, education or day care of migrants. The purpose of these groups was to discuss 
problems and needs In these specific areas In relation to planning f jr coordination and 
continuity of services. Methods for implementing the recommendations of the groups were 
considered by the Work Groups in two subsequent sessions. 

Recommendations of Interest Group on Health 

In trying to identify the health needs of migrants, the group recognized that much factual 
information on migrants is not known. Thus, for the purpose of discussing health services for 
migrants, their needs were considered as being the same as those of resident persons of a 
comparable socio-economic leve’ 

The group i ecommends that: 

1. Communities In the migrant stream develop health services similar to those available to 
the comparable socio-economic group in that community. 

2. Both (a) preventive and (b) curative health services be o^ered throughout the migrant 
stream. 

3. The official health agency, local or state, in the migrant stream assume the responsibility 
of seeing that curative health services are provided for migrants. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the local or state agency will provide the services. The methods for pro- 
viding services will vary with the community (depending on the available resources). 

4. The existing law (rules and r^ulations) concerning migrant camp sanitation be fully 
implemented throughout the migrant stream. 

Recommendations of Interest Group on Day Care 

In discussing the need for continuity and coordination in day care programs, the group 
recognized an alr6acfy existing pattern for such planning In the provisions of the 1962 amend— ® 
ments to the Social Security Act. The amendments require cooperative arrangements 
between Health, Education and Welfare and the establishment of State Advisory Committees in 
relation to day care» However, because structure and plans vary from state to state, the 
g;'oup raised the question of how continuity and coordination on an interstate basis in the 
East Coast stream can be promoted. 

The group recognized that: 

1. Florida as a home base state faces a special problem In planning for services because 
of the length of time some families are in the state. 

2. The need calls for both community and state Involvement in planning. 

3. All planning can be related to day care and other services as the families move to 
other areas. 

4. A central clearing house Is needed for the exchange of information relating to standards 
and types of programs, building plans, and personal records such as health, education. 



employment, etc. (Some of this information may be obtained from records of the Annual 
Worker Plan.) 

On the basis of these recognized needs, the group recommends that: 

1. A demonstration project be initiated as soon as possible to develop techniques for 
continuity of day care services for children from infancy to adolescence. 

2. A highly skilled and trained specialist with knowledge of day care services be employed 
to work with state agencies and communities. 

To carry out the above recommendations, the group proposed that one of the national 
^encies concerned with migrant programs make application to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for a program planning grant. This grant would permit: 

1. The employment of a specialist to explore the problems involved in continuity of day 
care programs. 

2. The development of a detailed program for an East Coast migrant day care demonstration 
project. 

Recommendations of Interest Groups on Education 

The Education groups defined the following areas of need in migi ant education: 

1. Ways to compensate for loss of school time because of mobility. 

2. Ways to compensate for impoverished home life. 

3. Coordination of curriculum, textbooks, and methodology on an interstate basis. 

4. Training of teachers and administrators to work with migrant children. 

5. Guidance coimseling. 

The groups called attention to the following factors which currently prevent adequate 
education programs for migrant children: 

1. Indifference or opposition of some communities toward spending school funds for migrant 
children. 

2. State and local laws which: 

a. Fail to provide for preschool or kindergarten programs. 

b. Set rigid average daily attendance formulas that hinder or prohibit flexible programs 
and schedules, smaller classes, etc., needed by migrant impacted school districts. 

3. Isolation or segregation of migrant children, both physically and by attitude. 

4. Crowded classrooms which prevent individualized instruction. 

5. Rigid curriculum and teaching methods. 

6. Parental attitudes, 

7. Lack of conformity in and enforcement of school attendance laws. 

The following ways of improving migrant education were suggested: 

1. Compensatory education, with emphasis on the elementary grades, to bring up to and keep 
basic standards through: 

a. Summer schools. 

b. Remedial reading. 

c. Paperback books to be given to the child. 



* 

d. Individualized instruction. 

e. Preschool education. 

f. Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

g. Vocational training. 

2. Employment of teachers who have: 

a. Knowledge and understanding of migrant community problems. 

b. Appreciation for potential contribution of ethnic groups. 

c. Skills for teaching the educationally disadvantaged child. 

3. An adequate situation for learning created through: 

a. Smaller classes. 

b. Flexible curriculum. 

c. Enforcement of school attendance laws by using visiting teachers. 

d. Guidance counseling (migrant children need to be shown what is available to them). 

e. Parent and adult education. 

f. Integration of migrant children into regular school activities such as music, physical 
education, etc. 

4. Adequate financial aid for local schools to enable them to develop programs based on the 
needs of the child. 

5. Interstate clearing house or information center on: 

a. Curriculum, teaching materials, techniques, etc. 

b. School location, opening dates, etc. 

c. Movement of students, academic status, special needs, etc. 

d. Personnel training. . 

6. A Community Relations Program, to build understanding of the needs of migrants and ot 

their contributions, both real and potential, to the community and to the nation. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK GROUPS 

Four Work Groups composed of persons representing a cross section of professional 
interests were instructed to base their discussions on the recommendations and suggestions 
of the preceding professional Interest Groups and on their own experienced observation. It 
was anticipated that these discussions wouldproduce a number of well-worked-out suggestions 
for techniques which when implemented will bring about greater continuity of services and 
interstate cooperation. 

Tlie following is a compilation of the four Workgroup reports which were presented by 
the group leaders to the entire Consultation for discussion. No consensus was asked. However, 
action that was requested or significant new material or a new viewpoint that was presented by 
the Consultation at large has been noted following the text of the recommendation. 

Migrants, although American citizens, are so handicapped by their multi-problems that 
they are unable to participate to any great degree in the benefits of our society. Recognizing 
this, an introductory statement prepared by one group may well serve as the foundation on 
which all recommendations were made. The statement reads: "Large ’^ambers of Americans 
seasonal, agriculture-related peoples live in varying states of economic, social, cultural, and 
civil limitations. A basic principle of the American system Is that every individual be en- 
couraged and supported in the development of his innate capabilities to the maximum degree 
of his choosing. 

"The humanitarian! sm of the American concept suggests that society aid the development 
of abilities in each individual to allow him greater competence in creating a good life of his 
choice; these abilities include broad knowledges for personal and family living and for his 
relations with society. This concept also requires the development of skills which will permit 
the compensations and rewards that are possible in our affluent society. 

"In order to allow the older and younger generations of people in seasonal agriculture to 
achieve the knowings and understandings necessary for a more full participation in American 
life, the following recommendations are made:" 

LEGISLATION 

I. Its Implementation and Enforcement 

Many of the problems related to providing services to migrants are brought about by lack 
of protective legislation and the exclusion of agricultural v/orkers from coverage under 
protective legislation provided for the rest of the population. Although In the past few 
years there has been unprecedented passage of national legislation to protect and aid 
migrant agricultural workers, much remains to be done to implement and enforce these 
laws. Therefore it Is recommended: 

A. That an official agency assume responsibility to see that health, education and welfare 
services are available to seasonal agricultural workers and related peoples, and that 
these workers are made aware of such services. 



Such regional or national groups as the Council of State Governments and/ or State- 
Territorial Health Offices were suggested as possible agencies to handle imple- 
mentation of existing rules, regulations, and laws relating to health, sanitation, and 
education. 

B. That adequate staff be provided the Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce 
existing rules and regulations related to the transportation of seasonal agricultural 
workers. 

II. New L^slation Needed 

Because of residence requirements, discrimination, or lack of needed protective 
legislation, migrants frequently cannot quiify or have access to many services provided 
for the year around resident of a community. In order to provide needed preventive, 
remedial, and rehabilitative health, education, and welfare services for agricultural 
seasonal workers and related peoples, it is recommended that: 

A. As a basis for providing the above-named services, states create legislation which 
will permit residence status at the place of shelter from the da.y of entrance. (In 
other words it was agreed, and it is recommended, that the only requirement for 
social services be need.) 

B. Migrants be protected against discrimination in employment, public accommodations, 
and services. 

C. Migrants be provided access to legal advice or public defender and adequate 
police protection. 

D. Agricultural workers receive such benefits as health insurance. Workmen’s 
Compensation, Social Security, hospitalization, and the like, now granted to those in 
industry and similar labor groups. 

E. Through improved planning for use of labor and by bilateral contractual respon- 
sibility, migrant agricultural workers be provided an adequate annual income based 
on services rendered. 

F. Better techniques be developed for administering Federal hmds which are available 
for services. 

PRIORITIES FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 

The group agreed that the major program to get underway as quickly as possible is the 
gamut of day care-educational services in every community. 

The .belief was expressed that the provisions within the Economic Opportunity Act’s 
Community Action Program section - for upgrading school programs through preschool and 
supplemental programs utilizing reading consultants, improved /guidance services, and the 
like - would redound also to the benefit of any migrant children in a regular school situation. 

State officials recognize the need for assistance with required procedures and the 
development of policy, programs, budget, and evaluation related to EOA titles. To meet this 
need additional staff members shouldbe assigned to the OEO; theii function would be to assist, 
directly, in the orientation of state officials who have responsibility for. carrying out programs 
under the EOA. * 



ERIC 
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Further assistance in implementing EOA programs should be provided by the State 
Departments of Education. Additional trained staff members are needed at this level to assist 
local communities in the development and implementation of community action proposals and 
programs. Such programs should be developed according to the specific needs of the area. 
They should be broad in scope and of sufficient vaii:^'^ to include unique features in exper - 
mentation, innovations, curricular offerings, and the like. 

TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING COMMUNICATION CHANNELS 

It has long been recognized that one of the greatest barriers to providing ^equate 
services to migrants is the lack of channels for communication between agencies and between 
governmental jurisdictions. The following recommendations are possible ways of breaking 
through the communication barriers. 

I. Intrastate 

A. Develop an orientation program for agencies and organizations to establish mutual 
understanding of programs, problems, and objectives. 

B. Develop interagency planning and participation based on the understanding gained 

from lie orientation program, 
n. Interstate 

A. Liaison Services 

1. Provide advance information on migrant movements to permit "readiress" 
preparations. 

2. Provide channel for securing essential data on specific groups - size, age, 
composition, etc. 

Such a program could be developed by: 

a. Special project staff; or 

b. Representatives of local communities; or 

c. Representatives of Governors* Comimttees on Migratory Labor. 
Techniques suggested for collecting such data were: 

a. An Interstate Clearing house utilizing the Farm Placement Service or other 
agency to provide information and refr*rral services; 

b. A National Index of workers, children and crew leaders; 

c. A census of noigrants. 

B. Interstate Cooperation and Coordination 

Agencies will need to identify "common denominators" in programs and services 
which lend themselves to, command, or warrant interstate collaboration. (Some 
easUy identifiable areas are family planning, famUy service centers, and medical 
and surgical services.) 
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in. National 

A. A monthly or weekly newsletter should be published to inforin all concerned groups 
and agencies of current developments, programs, etc., including those of the 
Federal government. It was recommended that the National Committee on the 
Education of Migrant Children consider assuming this responsibility. 

B. All agencies - national, state, and local - should make more effective use of the 
channels of mass communication (newspaper, TV, radio) to inform the public and the 
seasonal agricultural workers of pertinent and useful information relating to the 
promotion of intercultural relations and personal development. 

C. A National Conference (or Association) on Seasonal Agricultural Worker Problems 
should be created. This Conference would hold annual meetings and would be a 
means of uniting all national, state, and local groups that deal with this important 
segment of American life. Fux*ther, affiliated state organizations should be devel- 
oped to unite, on a state level, various groups to solve associated problems within 
the state boundaries. 

The National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor were asked by the Consultation to join with NCEMC to 
explore the feasibility of creating such a National Conference or Association. 

D. Despite current difficulties efforts should be continued to make more effective use 
of health and education records. 

TECHNIQUES FOR REINFORCEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

I. The primary focus should be on the home base school. Maximum attention to education 
continuity should be placed there. 

H. Flexibility in scheduling and programming educational services is essential. Bringing 
about this needed flexibility will involve: 

A. Possible changes in school schedule and calendar. 

B. E3q>loration of ways and means of increasing productivity in teaching. 

C. Using materials indigenous to interest and common to e>5)erienoe. 

D. Developing curriculum which gives attention to the basic skills essential to education 
for conq)etence in our society. These are: 

• 

1. Communication skills. 

2. Computational skills (math and reasoning). 

3. Citizenship skills (history, government, and the ec "<ncmic system). 

E. Providing such desirable additional services as readiness programs for b^^inners 
and tutoring. 

III. Teacher training institutions should emphasize ano/or include in their curriculum- 
building programs child growth and development, sociology, philosophy, and the pro- 
blems and needs of the migrant child. 
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“"“Vletlon of their training will go into areas where they may 

1 P®''* ‘*>® migrant education program, should have special com- 

petency in such areas as curriculum development and methodology. 

tec^^e^^^^^'^^ ^ demonstration project be developed to test the use of these 



I. 



SUGGESTED PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM TECHNIQUES 
A Comprehensive Program 

Within a camp sitoation, or in an area housing numerous migrant workers, a compre- 
the folfo^ng-^^ possible. It can vary in detail and site, but, generally, will include 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



Day care for children as soon as they are old enough to leave their mothers, 
rs ry ^hool geared to cultural orientation and enriclunent rather than busy work. 

Kindei^arten, also school -oriented, to help children enter school abreast of their 
non-migrant peers. 

School, beginning with first grade and going through whatever grade is necessary to 
serve the available children. The school program should provide cultural enrich- 

orientation. If there is a significant number of 
should be given to providing guidance facilities which 
vdll ^IP in the development of realistic goals. Library services should be available. 
Opportunities for compensatory social experiences are important. 

(The above-named services should be planned to provide available care for all children 
for as much of the day as mothers are unavailable to care for them because of work.) 

E. 

F. 



G. 

H. 



Meals that include a minimum of lunch. 

Co^unlty Se^oes Worker who maintains relationships between the school and 
rapport ^***^™^^ facilities, thus helping to develop community acceptance and 

these are avaUable in 

any other school situation. 

Adult education where feasible. Recommended are: 

1. Training imder Manpower Development and Training Programs of sub-pro- 
fessional, day care center aides. 

leadership qualities and to stimulate self-organization for 
participation in work contracts and job planning. 

3. Courses in personal management to include: 

a. Homemaking 

b. Health. 

(1) Family planning. 

Family life. 

Importance of carrying personal health record card. 



( 2 ) 

(3) 
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n. Demonstration Projects 



Two demonstration projects which were recommended by Dr. Simon Marcson in his 
study, Elementary Summer Schooling for Migrant Children in New Jersey, were dis- 
cussed by one Work Group and brought to the attention of the Consultation. 

A. Work-Study Programs 

Coordinated Work-Stu(fy Programs would be established as pilot projects in both 
sending and receiving states. These would provide scholarships or stipends for 
children between the ages of 12-16 or 18 who remain in school. These stipends 
would r^lace any economic loss suffered by a family because of the hours the 
children would otherwise have spent in the field. This program could even allow for 
some time to be spent working in the field. It was noted that although the Work- 
Stu(fy Program is not in the same framework as the Neighborhood Youth Corps, it 
is similar to it in philosophy. The program was approved by consensus and 
recommended to the Consultation. 

B. Special Camp Schools 

In the present situation of stunted abilities and blunted ambitions in the migrant 
stream, America may be losing talents she can ill afford to waste. The Special 
Canq) Schools proposal contemplates a system of regional residential camps or 
dormitory schools in which youngsters of high potential would be offered an op- 
portunity to be a part of a special learning situation. Removed, with parental 
approval, from disrupted households and unsatisfactory learning situations, young- 
sters would be given new opportunities to develop. 

Children would be able to enter such schools at an early age and continue through 
high school. Ideally, arrangements would then be made, where talent had manifested 
itself for a student to continue through college. 

Family ties would be maintained by visiting privileges for families and vacation 
visits for students. 

There was some support for recommending one or more pilot schools as e3q>eri- 
mental projects. There were objections on these grounds: the proposal would 
disrupt normal family life, would create an artificial social situation wholly segre- 
gated in nature, and would require too many years for an effective evaluation of any 
results. Proponents suggested that the rationale for a residential situation of this 
nature - breaking with an unsatisfactory environment - is similar to that of the 
Job Corps even though the time factor would be considerably longer. 

No consensus was established on this recommendation. 
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Health 



It was recommended that: 

A. Use of the Migrant Health Act of 1962 be expanded. 

B. A concerted effort be made at aU Jevelsto stress the importance of and to carry out 
programs in prenatal care and family planning. 

C. Use of the mobile clinic for preventive medicine be co mm ended, as its use is a 
factor in preventing expensive hospitalization. (Note: Experience with mobile health 
units has been diverse; discussion of their use brought no consensus as to the 
desirability of the use of mobile units over permanent clinics that utilize mobile 
equipment and staff.) 

The Mobile Approach 

In order to provide continuity in all services, it was suggested that the mobile team 
approach be used. The team would move with the migrant stream. A community organ- 
ization specialist would make advance arrangements for community services. The team 
would aid migrants in utilizing services. 

Discussion of the mobile approach emphasized that: 

A. Mobile staff members who move along the migrant stream have proved feasible. 
(Example: The Migrant Mlnistrj- of the Councils of Churches.) 

B. A mobile program designed to provide all services and follow a predetermined 
group of migrants is not believed feasible or desirable because of: 

1. Ihstable patterns of movement, 

2. Isolation of migrants from the community. 

3. Removal of responsibility from the community which benefits from the labor. 



SUMMARY 



fv. Services to Children in the East Coast Migrant Stream brought to- 

^ lor the first time since the passage of l^islation to provide services for migrants, a 
J^dely representative group from public agencies and private organizations with responsibility 
to provide such services. Unlike many previous conferences on migrant labor, this meeting 
was characterized by an over-all optimism that at last a breakthrough in securing national 
attention and support for migrant programs is being achieved. No one felt that all the problems 
are aoout to be solved. Far from it! Laced through all the discussions were feelings of 
mstration because of the complexify of the problems presented by this group of mobile poor. 
Frastration was especially evident when existing organizational structures only were con- 
ceived of as the appropriate media for providing services. 

The Workgroup Reports and the discussion of their recommendations indicated that as 
yet agencies are not reacfy to go too far beyond existing structures in developing patterns for 
service. This is not to say that these structures cannot be used effectively. However, the 
present structures for migrant services were recognized as "shaky and anemic"; the programs 
3.S nesdlng n6w life bre&thed into them”, nnd the communi cation lines between ststes nnd 
agencies as "sending and receiving stations operating on different frequencies." 

The years of struggling to make do with inadequate resources and staff have stifled the 
growth of creative ideas. It was apparent that the potential of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and other funds now available is not yet fully conceived. That it is no longer necessary to 
deny birth to new ideas, to innovative and perhaps even radically new approaches, is not ^ly 
comprehended. This is not surprising in view of the rapidity with which the massive attack on 
poverty has been mounted. The concern that new programs, too hastily conceived and in^le- 
mented without sufficient understanding of the situation, not only may result in a waste of funds 
but may provide little of value to migrant children has validity. However, this concern should 
not serve as a deterrent to well -planned, soundly -based, innovative programs. 

The rec o mmen dation s by the Work Groups, for service programs and remedial legls- 
lation, while relying almost totally on tested programs and existing structures as the media 
for their implementation, did indicate a desire to plan together and to be resourceful in 
creating new media for communication. 

The Workgroup recommendations were focused on three major areas of concern: 
(1/ sixpportive and protective l^islation, techniques for interstate and interagency 
communication and cooperation, and (3) a comprehensive educational, program with sup- 
portive day care and health services. 

Underlying, and fundamental to, the successful implementation of the kinds of services 
which will help migrants break out of the isolation of the migrant stre<im and into the com- 
munity is supportive and protective legislation to correct the ills of the migrant labor system. 
In some instances measures need only be taken to enforce or implement existing legislation. 
In others new legislation with provisions for enforcement and implementation is called for. 
Without such legislation services tend to become stop-gap, palliative measures only. 
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One of the strong currents felt In the Consultation was a serious desire to find ways to 

norpncies and between states. Even though there is a 

^drreree^t mlto;<J^ and attitudes, there was lltUe to Inmcate 

that anyone felt he could not benefit from more communication of pertinent ^ta shar^ 

re^ertonrelTfa^^ one of the important accong,lishments of Ms Consultation wa^ 
face-to-face encounter of persons with similar concerns and responsibilitie . 

To improve communication and cooperation, action at three levels 
Within each state agencies and organizations mustfindways to plan and work together. On ^ 
“ate Siit^ information was recon^ende^_ 

to f mav be accoUllshed through a new structure or may be seen as a responsibUity of 
^stlng ore as (fevernors- Committees or the Council of aate Goy®^e"ts. 

The tlrird^evel is national. A newsletter to Inform agencies of new devdopments 

gr^T^rSs was recommended. An annual conference on migrant problems was believed 

worthy of consideration. 

The third major area of concern was for a comprehensive progr^ of ^ 

mierant child and his family at home base and in on-the-season locations, ^ch ^ Program 
wo^d be mainly educational with supportive and related day care and health services. 
woSd b^r^th t^ yo^g child and include all age groups. The importance of involving 
phases of the program was emphasized. It would specifically include: 



1. Training for jobs in migrant-serving programs. 

2 . Leadership development. 

3. Personal and home management. 



Criteria for Program Development 



Emerging from the recommendations and discussions were the following criteria which 
may serve I guide for the development of programs. An effective program must: 

1. Aid the migrant to move from his isolated state toward fall participation in the community 

2. toclude^toe*^*ra^t "in the° pl^ng so that the ^roach is realistic and the demands 

cognizant of his abUity to participate. 

3 Be designed to permit continuity within reasonable expected limits. 

4! Be designed to utilize effectively all of the needed and related services. 

5! Take advantage of any positive factors present in mobility. 
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Evaluation and Follow-up 



Many benefits from the Consultation were discernible immediately. By the time of 
adjournment, several new programs, based on information and suggestions shared in the 
meeting, were already taking shape. The opportunity to meet and discuss mutual concerns 
removed much of the isolation which has surrounded those working with migrants at the 
state and local levels. 

The report and recommendations of the Consultation will serve as a helpful resource not 
only to those attending but to many others across the country who have expressed interest in 
the results of this Consultation. 

In addition, in a three-month follow-up, the National Committee on the Education of 
Migrant Children will develop several program proposals for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. These will be based on the recommendations of this Consultation and on further 
field investigations. 

These proposals plus a final report to OEO will comply with the requirements of a 
training and program development contract with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It ic» anticipated that the report and recommendations of the Consultation along with the 
subsequent proposals will serve as a guide for the development of new programs for migrant 
children, based on a coordinated approach, on an interstate and interarea basis. 



APPENDICES 



the migrant and the economic opportunity act 

Programs of assistance for migrants and ^ undertaken 

either u^r TWe HI-B or Title Il-A of the Economic Opportunity Act of ISM. 

Title ra-B provides for housing, sanitation faculties, and educational and day care 
programs for s^sonal farm workers and their families. 

needs of migrant farm workers. 

t Si’ 

development, recreation, social service referrals, etc. 

orgaM^^i^SerwirprXlerr^^ 

Application forms are available from: 

The Coordinator 



or 



The Office of Economic Opportunity 

Att: Community Action Programs 
Washington, D.C. 20506 



(Your state) Office of 
Economic Opportunity 

The Governor’s Office 

(Your state capital) 

You will need: 

- The Migrant and the Economic Opportunity Ac^ 

- A set of Commimlty Action Program Applications 

- niiidft to Comr-ii"’^ Program Grants 

T o submit an application for: 

Me n-A - FlU out forms In compliance with Instructions In the Guide to Communl ^ 
Action Program Grants. 

Title ni-B - Migrant Program only 

1 Fill out Commimity Action Program Forms 1,2, 3, 4, 7 and 10. 

.„„b 

= ,1 « —a™ -Md. mak. O. 
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aaff for mlpmt pronrains can be provided either through Title HI or TlUe II as part 
a _/ommunity - rogram. Supplexnentaxy volunteer staff is avaiiabie through VISrA 

(Volunteers in Service to America). 

provide volunteers only at the request of the sponsoring agency or community. 
Requests for information or applications for VISTA volunteers should be sent to; 



VISTA, Rural Division 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C. 20506 



INTEREST AND WORKGROUP LEADERS 



Interest Groups 



Health: 


William C. Fritz, Discussion Leader; Roberta J. Bessette, Recorder; 
Glenn A. Bell, Resource Person. 


Day Care: 
Education: 


Mila Schwartzbach, Discussion Leader; Ellen Dozier, Recorder; 
Monica B, Owen, Resource Person. 


Group I: 


Stanley Hamilton, Discussion Leader; Ruth Chester, Recorder; 
Alfred M. Potts, Resource Person. 


Group II: 
Work Groups 


Frank Warriner; Discussion Leader; Mary Lou Braly, Recorder; 
J. M. Higgins, Resource Person. 


Group I: 


Mark B. Scurrah, Discussion Leader; Arliss E. Steider, Recorder; 
John T. Leslie, Resource Person. 


Group II: 


Walter C. Levy, Discussion Leader; Mary Ellen Brodie, Recorder; 
George E. Haney, Resource Person. 


Group ni: 


Nile F. Hunt, Discussion Leader; Samuel A. Snyder, Recorder; 
Gertrude Hoffman, Resource Person. 


Group IV: 


James M. Rosbrow, Discussion Leader; Eleanor Eaton, Recorder; 
Simon Marcson, Resource Pe!rson. 
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PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Jean Altekruse 
School of Public Health 
Harvard Universily 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Glenn A. Bell 
R^ional Migrant Health Rep. 
Dep*t of HEW, Region IV 
50 Seventh St., NE, Room 404 
Atlanta, Ga. 30323 

Mr. Millage Benjamin 
108 Vanderschow St. 

Belle Glade, Fla. 33430 

Miss Fay Bennett, Exec. Sec*y« 
National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Mss Roberta J. Bessette 
Assistant Supervisor (Nursing) 
Charleston Co. Health Dep*t. 

334 Calhoun Street 
Charleston, S.C. 29401 

Mrs. Myron R. Blee, Chairman 
National Legislation Committee 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
700 N. Rush Street 
Chicago, m. 60611 

Mr. Thomas H. Bogia 
Ass*t. in Elementary Education 
N.J. Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, N.J. 

Mrs. Thomas Bogia 
Trentcn, N.J. 

Miss Dorothy Braithwaite 
Office S€^cretary 
National Committee on the 
Education of Migrant Children 
145 East 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 



Mrs. Mary Lou Braly 

Field Consultant 

National Travelers Aid Ass*n. 

44 East 23rd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Brodie 
Health Education Consultant 
Mgr ant Health Project 
N.C. State Board of Health 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Dr. Michael D. Buscemi, Director 
Div. of Adult Health & Geriatrics 
County Center 
Riverhead, New York 11901 

Mrs. Earl Chesler, President 
Broward Co. Girl l^out Council 
1225 NE 17th Way 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33304 

Mss Anr.a Dee Church, Director 
Child Welfare 
Highlands Counly 
Sebring, Fla. 

Mr. William J. Clarke, Jr. 
Mgrant Health Coordinator 
Fla. State Board of Health 
P.O. Box 210 
JacksonviPe, Fla, 32201 

Mr. Herman L. Close, Principal 
Belle Glade Junior High School 
501 N.W. Avenue H 
Belle Glade, Fla. 33430 

Mr. Eli E. Cohen, Exec. Sec*y. 
National Child Labor Committee 
145 East 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

Miss Sara Lee Creech, Vice Pres. 
Wee Care, Inc. 

Box 842 

Belle Glade, Fla. 
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Mr. Tom Culton, Coordinator 
National Defense Education Act 
State Departmrat of Education 
Tallahassee, Ha. 

Miss Ellen Dozier 
Christian Education Director 
First Bresbyterian Church 
idis Avenue at 8th 
Vineland, N.J. 

Mr. O. Marshall Dutton 
Supervisor, Group Care Section 
Division of Child Welfare 
Fla. Dep*t of Public Welfare 
217 Park St., P.O. Box 2050 
Jacksonville, Ha. 32203 

Miss Eleanor A. Eaton, 

Assistant Secretary 
Community Relations Division 
Amer. Frieds Service Committee 
160 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 

Mr. Dwight H. Ferguson 
R^onal Child Welfare Rep. 

Social Services Division, 

Children’s Bureau, Dep’t of HEW 
Room 404, 50 Seventh St., NE 
Atlanta, (la. 30323 

Rev. Charles C. Frazier, Dir. 
Ministry to Migrants 
Pa. Council of Churches 
900 S. Arlington Avenue 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17109 

Dr. William C. Fritz 

Deputy State & Co. Health Off. 

Wicomico Co. Watson Memorial Bldg. 

West Locust Street 

Salisbury, Md. 

Mrs. Hazel Grant, R.N. 

Area Supervisor 

Polk County Health Department 

Lake Wales, Ha. 

Mr. Harry A. Green 
Tech. & Research ^ecialist 
Div. of Economic Opportunity 
225 West Jefferson Street 
Tallahassee, Ha. 32301 



Mr. Stanley Hamilton, Held R^. 
National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor 
2104 Chester Pike 
Richmond, Ind. 47374 

Mr. George E. Han^, Specialist 
Education for Migrant Children 
Offlce of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mrs. Ruth Harless, Principal 
Redland Elementary School 
24701 S.W. 162nd Avenue 
Homestead, Ha. 33030 

Miss Elizabeth B. Herring 
1824 Belmont Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Mrs. Irene N. Herring 
Day Care Consultant 
State Board of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 2599 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602 

Mr. J. M. Higgins, Ass’t. Prof. 
Elementary Education 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Ha. 33124 

Dr. William F. Hill, Director 
Highlands County Health Dep't. 
Courthouse 
Sebring, Ha. 

Miss Gertrude HoHman 
Specialist on Day Care 
Children’s Bur., Dep’t. of HEW 
Room 4047, North Building 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Mrs. Dorothy C. Hudson 
PHN, Migrant Nurse 
Lee County Health Department 
Fort Myers, Ha. 

Mr. Paul E. Huffiington, Director 
Division of Instruction 
Md. State Dep’t. of Education 
301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 
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Miss Georgie Hughes Coordinator 
Community Ser/ices Consultants 
State Board of Public Welfare 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Mrs. Nell Hughes 

Health Educator 

Polk County Health Department 

Winter Haven, Fla. 

Mr. Nile F. Hunt, Director 
Div. of Instructional Serv'ices 
Dep*t. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602 

Mr. T, R. Johnson 
Highland County Schools 
Courthouse 
Sebring, Fla. 

Mr. Homer L. Jones, Supervisor 
Materials and Research 
Board of Public histruction 
Collier County 
Naples, Fla. 

Father Michael E. Kan^ 

Nativity Parish 
Route 5, Box 268 
Charleston, S.C. 29407 

Mr. C. M. Lawrence 
Area Supervisor 
Agricultural Education 
State Dep*t. of Education 
Box 908 
Wauchula, Fla. 

Dr. Ruth M. Laws 
State Dep*t. of Education 
Box 191 
Dover, Del. 

Dr. John T. Leslie 
R^onal Medical Director 
Children* s Bureau, HEW, R^. IV 
50 Seventh Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30323 



Dr. Walter C. Levy, Ass*t. Dir. 
Community Health Services 
N.Y. State Dep*t. of Health 
84 Holland Avenue 
Albany, New York 12208 

Miss Velma Linford, Director 
Rural Projects Division, VISTA 
1200 19th St., NW, Room 312 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Michael F. Marcinkowski 
Migrant Health Representative 
Public Health Service 
42 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10004 

Dr. Simon Marcson, Director 
Science & Technology Research 
Rutgers University 
60 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 

Miss Mary Anne Marshbume 
Nutrition Consultant 
Fla. State Board of Health 
Sebring, Fla. 

Miss Leila Morgan, Consultant 
Community Health Organization 
Migrant Health Program 
12 9 East Hanover Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08608 

Dr. Robert W. Moseley, R^‘. Dir. 
Div. of Local Health Services 
Va. State Department of Health 
Richmond, Va. 23219 

Mr. Ben Neufeld, Exec. Sec*y. 
National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor 

2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Mrs. Naomi Nicholson 
Public Health Nurse 
Putnam Co. Health Department 
114 West Oak HUl Drive 
Palatka, Fla. 32077 
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Miss Lottie Oliver, Director 
Public Health Nurses 
County Health Department 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Mrs. Monica B. Owen 

Fla. Christian Migrant Ministry 

836 Biscayne Drive 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 33401 

Mr. Cordie L. Pearson 
Visiting Teacher, Southern Dist. 
18249 South Dixie Highway 
Perrine, Fla. 33157 

Mr. Ron Petrie 

Migrant Div., Commun. Action Prog. 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 19th Street, N.W., Room 557 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Alfred M. Potts 

Prof, of Educ. and Chairman, 

Center for Cultural Studies 
Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colo. 81101 

Mrs, Clio S. Reinwald, Coor. 

Family, Migrant & Nursing Educ. 
Dep't. of Public Instruction 
Room 371, Education Building 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 

Mr. James M. Rosbrow, Exec. Sec'y. 
Governor's Commitee on 
Migratory Labor 
801 West Street 
Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Mr. Jack C. Ross 
RA 125, Univ. of South Fla. 

Tampa, Fla. 33620 

Miss Mila Schwartzbach 
Regional Child Welfare Rep. 
Children's Bureau - DHEW 
42 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10004 

Dr. Mark B. Scurrah, Supervisor 
Elementary Education 
N.Y.S. Educ. Dep't., Room 310 
Albany, New York 12224 
After April 1, 1965: 

Plattsburgh State College 
Plattsburgh, New York 



Mrs. Marion Sheridan 
Day Care Consultant 
State Dep't. of Public Welfare 
Office for Children and Youth 
529 Health and Welfare Building 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 

Mr. Leon W. Sheumaker 
Sanitation Consultant 
Fla. State Board of Health 
P.O. Box 210 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32201 

Mr. Harold L. Smith 
Regional Consultant 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
1371 Peachtree St., NE, Room 622 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 

Rev. Samuel A. Snyder, Jr. 
Executive Secretary 
Delaware Council of Churches 
219 N. Bradford Street 
Dover, Del. 

Miss Arliss E. Steider 
Fla. Christian Migrant Ministry 
836 Biscayne Drive 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Miss Cassandra Stockburger, Dir. 
National Committee on the 

Education of Migrant Children 
145 East 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

Miss Margaret E. Taylor 
Public Health Social Worker 
Palm Beach Co. Health Department 
P.O. Box 29 
West Palm Beach, FJ a. 

Mr. David H. Treadway, Supervisor 
Public Personnel Services 
Board of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 357 
Tavares, Fla. 32778 

Mrs. Jean Vines, Health Educator 
Fla. State Board of Health 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32201 
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Mrs. Myrtle Walker 
18 Washington Street 
Belle Glade, Fla. 33430 

Mr. Oris W. Walker, Ass*t. Prin. 
Lake Shore High School 
1216 S.W. Avenue B 
Belle Glade, Fla. 33430 

Miss Shirley Mae Walker 
18 Washington Street 
Belle Glade, Fla. 33430 

Mr. Frank Warriner, Principal 
Immokalee High School 
Box 517 

Immokalee, Fla. 33934 

Mr. Howland Watts, Counsel 
National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Dr. James L. White, Coordinator 
Economic Opportunity Program 
130 East Morgan Street 
Raleigh, N.C. 27601 

Mr. Eugene C. Williams, Prin. 
Bethune High School 
P. O. Box 613 
Immokalee, Fla. 33934 

Ernest J. Witte, V.M.D. 

Assistant to the Director 

Bur. of Planning, Eval. & Research 

State Dep*t. of Public Health 

P. O. Box 90 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 

Mrs. Leola S. Young, Director 
School Attendance & Child 
Adjustment 
P.O. Box 797 
Palatka, Fla. 32077 



